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News  and  Comment 


On  Tuesday,  March  21,  a memor- 
ial service  was  held  for  Frederick 
Norton  Finney,  in  the  College  Chapel 
which  he  had  erected  as  a memor- 
ial to  his  father,  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney. It  was  appropriate  that  a fit- 
ting selection  be  played  on  the  organ 
which  he  had  given  jointly  with 
Charles  M.  Hall.  President  King 
made  the  brief  address,  which  fol- 
lows : 

“Besides  the  gift  of  the  Chapel, 
Mr.  Finney  shared  with  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Hall  in  the  gift  of  the  great  chapel 
organ,  dedicated  almost  exactly  a 
year  ago,  March  12,  1915.  These 
facts  simply  mean  that  no  one  has 
made  so  great  a contribution  to  the 
significance  of  the  daily  chapel  hour 
as  Mr.  Finney,  in  these  two  gifts.  It 
is  inevitably  true  that  the  Chapel  can 
hardly  be  more  a memorial  of  Presi- 
dent Finnev  than  of  the  son  who 


gave  it.  We  could  not  do  less  than 
gather  the  present  chapel  service 
about  the  memory  of  the  man  whose 
thoughtful  beneficence  is  daily  deep- 
ening our  indebtedness  to  him. 

“He  had  distinguished  friends  all 
over  the  world,  and  his  three  vol- 
umes of  travel  letters,  privately 
printed,  revealed  his  alert  and  most 
interesting  personality. 

“Mr.  Finney  was  a man  of  rare 
personal  gifts,  as  even  his  shortest 
private  letter  always  showed,  with 
fine  insight,  unusual  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. and  with  an  unerring  sense  for 
exactly  the  right  word.  No  one 
could  fail  to  see  what  a passion  he 
had  for  reality  everywhere,  for  he 
wished  to  be  sure  that  any  ideal  which 
he  pursued  had  solid  foundation  in 
fact.  His  loyalty  and  devotion, 
therefore,  were  both  discriminating 
and  intense. 
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“In  his  death  the  college  loses  from 
its  board  of  trustees  not  only  a most 
faithful  friend,  but  a rich  and  rare 
personality.” 


The  extracts  from  the  old  Records 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
show  the  possibilities  of  musical 
news  which  none  of  our  papers  are 
realizing.  The  Review  confines  it- 
self largely  to  getting  men  who  have 
shown  some  capacity  for  writing 
criticisms  to  make  reviews  of  the  art- 
ist recitals  and  their  programs.  Very 
little  in  the  way  of  news  is  published. 
There  is  no  reviewing  of  the  work  of 
any  of  the  students,  and  very  little 
attempt  to  publish  in  advance  the  re- 
citals of  the  senior  studen'.s.  A Con- 
servatory reporter  might  well  make 
such  a department  much  worth  while 
to  The  Review  and  to  the  Conserva- 
tory. And  the  history  of  the  editor 
of  the  column  in  The  Record  shows 
that  it  would  be  valuable  training 
for  the  student  who  undertook  it. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Nash 
the  Conservatory  women  are  taking 
a larger  interest  in  the  general  life 
of  the  institution ; it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  have  a larger  share  in  the 
general  activities,  representation  on 
the  publications  and  the  various 
boards  and  enterprises.  This  will 
mean  a more  active  and  interested 
school  life  for  the  Conservatory  stu- 
dents and  the  development  of  school 
spirit.  It  will  probably  involve  some 
further  organizations  in  the  Conser- 
vatory as  well  as  a greater  interest 
in  the  general  organizations.  The 
plan  of  organizing  the  Conservatory 
into  classes — a thing  the  need  of 
which  was  felt  a long  time  ago — has 
helped  decidedly  at  this  point.  There 


can  be  no  question  that  the  social  life 
of  the  Conservatory  is  making  very 
decided  gains. 


1 he  Musical  Union  announces  as 
soloists  for  the  May  Festival  Miss 
Margaret  Keyes  and  Miss  Florence 
Hinckle,  who  are  well  known  in 
Oberlin ; Reinald  Werrenrath,  and 
Morgan  Kingston,  a noted  English 
tenor,  who  have  not  been  heard  here 
before.  The  May  Festival  occurs 
May  15  and  1G. 


On  April  7,  the  choir  of  the  St. 
Theodosius  Russian  church  in  Cleve- 
land gave  a program  in  the  College 
Chapel  under  the  auspices  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Wright  and  Professor 
H.  A.  Miller.  There  were  some 
dozen  adults,  nearly  all  untrained 
voices,  and  twenty  children,  all  sim- 
ple people.  And  yet  the  music  they 
sang  was  dignified  and  churchly  and 
whatever  one  might  note  in  the  way 
of  lack  of  finish  or  faulty  intonation, 
the  singing  of  that  choir  showed  the 
powerful  influence  of  a noble  litur- 
gical service  on  the  humblest  who  are 
called  to  take  part  in  it.  The  pro- 
ceeds, $40,  were  sent  to  the  Russian 
Red  Cross. 


Miss  Nash,  Dean  of  Conservatory 
women,  who  conducts  classes  in  vo- 
cal expression,  gave  two  lectures  in 
Warner  Concert  Hall  on  "Tone 
Standards  and  Speech  Forms”  on 
March  20th  and  23d.  They  were 
largely  attended  by  all  the  students 
and  have  made  a significant  impres- 
sion. The  attention  given  to  the 
spoken  voice  may  improve  our  col- 
lege students  at  a point  where  nearly 
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every  American  is  in  dire  need  of 
improvement. 

Paper  prices  are  soaring.  The 
Alumni  Magazine  hopes  to  continue 
this  coming  year  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  pages,  but  to  do  so,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  appear  with 
a cover  of  the  same  paper  as  the  in- 
ner pages  of  the  magazine. 


Beginning  April  20,  there  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Women’s  League  a 
vocational  conference  for  women. 
Six  women  who  are  qualified  to  pre- 
sent the  opportunities  and  require- 
ments of  occupations  other  than 
teaching,  spoke.  Miss  Adena  Miller, 
’ll,  presented  the  possibilities  and 
the  necessary  preparation  involved 
in  social  welfare  work.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins  will  speak  on  the  op- 
portunity of  the  college  woman 
among  women  in  industry. 


The  Oberlin  Federation  which  has 
gathered  together  the  various  wel- 
fare and  charitable  organizations  of 
the  village  has  recently  employed  a 
trained  worker  to  make  a survey  of 
the  activities  of  the  town.  The  sur- 
vey has  proved  worth  while  in  every 
way.  Many  facts  have  been  brought 
out.  and  practical  improvements  sug- 
gested. The  lack  of  regular  employ- 
ment, the  importance  of  teaching 
trades  early  in  the  schools,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  go 
to  work  finding  that  work  out  of 
town,  the  problem  of  truancy  in  the 
schools,  the  scandalous  condition  of 
the  Oberlin  jail,  have  all  been  set  out. 
Some  progress  with  the  village  prob- 
lems has  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years.  Professor  H.  L.  Lutz  has 
been  President  of  the  Federation  ; he 


is  succeeded  by  Airs.  Charles  B. 
Martin,  who  has  had  to  do  with  the 
energetic  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety. 

The  Oberlin  Art  Association  has  a 
striking  collection  of  oils  from  the 
American  Federation  on  exhibit  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April ; they  are  per- 
haps no  better  as  a whole  than  the 
oils  of  last  year,  or  the  year  pre- 
vious, but  there  is  a wider  variety 
and  a good  deal  more  human  interest 
in  the  pieces. 

Mr.  Ian  C.  Hannah  is  giving  a se- 
ries of  four  lectures  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture before  the  Association.  The 
first  lecture  on  The  Rise  of  Gothic 
has  already  been  given ; the  others 
are  The  Culmination  of  Gothic,  The 
Decline  of  the  Style  and  its  Trans- 
formation into  Renaissance,  and  The 
Trish  Gothic. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  Air.  Carl 
Compton,  a Seminary  student.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Grinned  College,  class 
of  1913.  Besides  two  years  spent  in 
religious  work  in  Turkey,  he  has  had 
some  experience  in  Y.  At.  C.  A. 
work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Compton  can  remain  for  at  least  two 
years.  One  of  the  serious  disadvan- 
tages of  the  part-time  plan  is  the 
frequent  changes  it  involves. 


The  German  Play  given  the  af- 
ternoon and  repeated  in  the  evening 
of  April  8 was  a very  popular  pro- 
duction. An  acting  version  of  “Han- 
sel and  Gretel,”  Humperdinck’s  opera, 
was  given,  with  many  of  the  songs 
and  some  incidental  music.  The  play 
was  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  German. 
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After  a careful  consideration  of 
the  distribution  of  students  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  and  by  the 
Woman’s  Board,  some  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  policy  of  assigning 
places  in  the  college  houses  to  young 
women.  It  had  come  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  reserve  the  college  houses  for 
the  upperclass  women.  In  conse- 
quence many  of  the  private  houses 
had  only  first-year  College  and  Con- 
servatory women.  The  first  year  is 
a time  when  the  young  woman  needs 
to  come  in  contact  with  upperclass 
women,  and  to  have  any  possible  ad- 
vantage of  life  in  a college  house;  it 
is  the  time  when  she  needs  it  most. 
It  is  not  a question  of  the  young 
women  alone ; with  the  Oberlin  sys- 
tem of  men  and  women  boarding  to- 
gether it  is  difficult  to  make  the  pri- 
vate boarding  houses  attractive  to 
the  men  if  the  upperclass  women  are 
concentrated  in  the  college  houses. 
In  some  of  the  private  houses  men 
have  been  secured  by  giving  them 
work  or  by  offering  some  other  in- 
ducement. The  policy  adopted  con- 
templates taking  more  freshmen  into 
the  college  houses  and  fewer  juniors. 
The  seniors  will  be  in  the  college 
houses  during  their  last  year  as  the 
responsible  house  members;  the  jun- 
iors will  make  good  the  present  lack 
of  upperclass  women  in  the  private 
houses.  It  is  not  a very  radical 
change ; but  a beginning  has  been 
made. 

The  plan  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived except  in  the  case  of  Baldwin 
Cottage.  It  has  been  hard  to  make 
the  young  women  of  Baldwin  under- 
stand that  Baldwin  is  a college  house 
like  the  other  college  houses  and  must 
share  in  any  general  policy. 


The  following  letter,  written  by 
II.  D.  Phillips,  10,  in  regard  to  fra- 
ternities. was  recently  published  in 
the  Review. 

I am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
for  your  perusal  a clipping  from  a 
local  Ithaca  paper,  which  contains  an 
account  of  a recent  disgraceful  fra- 
ternity squabble  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed here.  I feel  that  some  por- 
tions of  it  could  be  reprinted  in  your 
columns  to  advantage. 

Lest  you  conclude  that  I have  some 
special  grudge  against  fraternities  in 
sending  you  this,  be  it  known  that 
while  I was  in  Oberlin  I was  myself 
more  or  less  concerned  in  a certain 
abortive  attempt  to  introduce  the  fra- 
ternity idea  there.  Like  many  other 
otherwise  loyal  Oberlin  students  I 
felt  that  we  were  missing  something 
desirable  which  other  schools  had  and 
felt  a real  resentment  when  our 
project  was  summarily  dealt  with  by 
the  authorities.  Three  years  spent 
as  a graduate  student  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  greatest  fraternity  centers 
have,  however,  greatly  changed  my 
views. 

Here  at  Cornell  we  undoubtedly 
see  the  fraternity  system  at  its  best. 
The  University  is  very  large,  dis- 
persed, there  are  practically  no  dor- 
mitories, and  in  general  the  frater- 
nity has  more  justification  to  exist 
than  in  most  places.  I am,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  a “frater  in  urbe’’  in  one 
of  these.  But  I can  say  without  any 
disloyalty  that  it  is  at  best  a poor 
substitute  for  the  richness  and  ful- 
ness of  college  life  which  Oberlin 
has.  This  is  a thing  which  all  Ober- 
lin students  and  alumni  ought  to  real- 
ize more  than  they  do. 

Oberlin  has  a priceless  heritage  of 
democratic  institutions  and  traditions 
which  would  have  never  been  possi- 
ble under  fraternity  regime.  1 his 
can  not  be  kept  too  much  in  mind, 
and  instead  of  feeling  apologetic — as 
I am  afraid  the  average  undergrad- 
uate too  often  does  when  he  goes 
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home  for  the  holidays  and  hears 
from  friends,  who  have  gone  to  other 
schools,  all  the  talk  of  “frats"  and 
"proms" — we  should  realize  that  we 
have  at  Oberlin  a spirit  and  an  at- 
mosphere which  other  institutions 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  achieve 
were  they  able  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  1).  Pim.i.ii'S,  ’10. 

The  clippings  enclosed  describe  an 
attempt  of  the  fraternities  at  Cornell 
to  adopt  a system  of  rushing  students 
in  the  second  semester  rather  than 
the  first.  There  was  the  usual  failure 
to  trust  each  other,  the  usual  scramble 
for  men,  the  usual  broken  pledges. 
Whenever  you  have  a group  of  so- 
cial organizations  fighting  for  exist- 
ence and  a place  in  the  sun  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  avoid  ‘ disgraceful 


incidents."  Everywhere  faculties  find 
it  impossible  to  regulate  fraternities; 
and  as  the  fraternities  cannot  trust 
each  other,  any  inter-fraternity  at- 
tempt at  regulation  fails. 


The  Men's  Senate  has  recently 
turned  in  a petition  to  the  Dean  of 
.Men  asking  that  the  College  consider 
opening  two  college  rooming  houses 
for  men,  with  common  rooms  for  so- 
cial purposes  and  under  college  man- 
agement. The  men  urge  the  need  of 
that  kind  of  fellowship  in  the  life  of 
the  Oberlin  men.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  request  can  have  favorable  con- 
sideration this  year;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  an  important  step 
for  the  College  to  take. 
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Frederick  Norton  Finney 


The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  en- 
tire Oberlin  fellowship  were  dis- 
tinctly bereaved  when  Charles  Nor- 
ton Finney,  next  to  Dr.  Lucien  C. 
Warner  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Board,  was  removed  by  death  on  Sat- 
urday, March  18th,  in  San  Francisco, 
California.  This  bearer  of  Oberlin's 
most  honored  name  was  born  in 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  on  March  7th, 
1832.  It  was  in  November  of  that 
very  year  that  John  J.  Shipherd  and 
Philo  P.  Stewart  gave  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Russia  township,  Lo- 
rain county,  Ohio,  to  establish  the 
Oberlin  colony  and  College.  Flis  il- 
lustrious father  had  already  gained 
great  fame  as  a preacher  of  modern 
gospel,  an  author  of  epoch-making 
books,  and  an  evangelist  of  singular 
intelligence  and  power.  In  1835 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  was  called 
to  be  Professor  of  Systematic  and 
Pastoral  Theology  in  the  new  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Oberlin,  and 
from  that  time  on  his  name  and  that 
of  the  College  were  inseparable. 
Frederick  Norton  therefore  grew  up 
in  those  strange  and  romantic  earliest 
days  of  the  Oberlin  colony.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  is  enrolled  in 
the  Preparatory  Department.  At  fif- 
teen his  mother  died.  At  twenty,  in 
the  year  1852,  when  his  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  he  left 
Oberlin  for  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Governor 
Bashford,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1857,  and  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  instructor.  But  he  prac- 
ticed little  law,  for  the  stirrings  of  an 
engineer  were  in  him.  Just  then  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 


was  beginning  to  gridiron  the  new 
wild  country  of  the  northwest,  and 
this  gigantic  project  stirred  the  im- 
agination of  young  Finney,  who  en- 
tered its  service  as  engineer  of  con- 
struction in  18G0.  The  Civil  War 
checking  railroad  building,  we  find 
him  in  Toledo  as  city  engineer.  It 
was  at  this  period  in  1862  that  he 
married  Williana  W.  Clarke  of  Ober- 
lin, graduate  of  the  class  of  1860.  In 
1864  he  is  on  the  frontier  with  the 
mountain  division  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, then  pushing  to  the  far  coast. 
From  there  he  returns  once  more  to 
the  Lake  Shore  Road,  then  to  the 
Erie,  then  to  the  task  of  locating  and 
building  the  Michigan  Central  through 
Canada,  an  achievement  of  remarka- 
ble skill.  In  1878  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Central, 
making  his  home  thereafter  at  Mil- 
waukee. In  1889  he  was  president 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  road,  and  la- 
ter was  a leading  spirit  in  promoting 
and  constructing  several  railroads  in 
the  southwest. 

If  the  restless  imaginative  genius 
of  the  father  reached  into  the  realm 
of  theology  and  human  conduct  and 
illuminated  them,  the  same  qualitv 
of  genius  drove  the  son  into  the 
building  of  the  nation's  highways, 
and  in  their  capable  management. 
Not  only  did  he  build  new  roads;  he 
put  success  into  roads  that  were  fail- 
ures. \\  ho  can  tell  which  service 
was  the  most  far-reaching,  the  smash- 
ing of  outworn  theological  tradi- 
tions, or  the  construction  of  the  iron 
road  into  territory  where  new  states 
with  new  ideals  and  better  homes 
and  better  laws  for  the  poor  should 
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be  available  for  the  millions  of  menkee;  and  Mrs.  [alia  Woodruff  a 


who  should  exemplify  the  better 
theology.  At  any  rate  “wisdom  is 
justified”  of  all  her  efficient  children. 
But  the  daring,  adventurous  builder 
of  railway  systems,  running  into 
thousands  of  miles  of  track,  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  the  quieter  things 
of  the  spirit.  He  cultivated  litera- 
ture, and  was  a writer  of  no  mean 
ability,  made  much  of  travel,  collect- 
ed rare  antiques,  received  most  of  his 
pleasures  in  his  friendships,  and  was 
a charming  host  in  his  beautiful 
home  in  Milwaukee,  and  later  in 
Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Finney  and  their  four  chil- 
dren made  for  him  a beautiful  home 
life,  till  death  took  from  him  the 
charming  comrade  of  thirty-seven 
years,  and  the  children  were  scat- 
tered to  their  different  honorable  sta- 
tions. His  latest  trip  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  was  made  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Andrew  Hathaway, 
who  was  with  him  at  his  death.  Fred- 
erick Norton  Finney,  one  son,  lives 
in  Sedalia ; John  Finney,  another  son. 
resides  in  the  old  home  in  Milwau- 


daughter,  has  lived  for  many  years 
near  Philadelphia. 

Oberlin  will  remember  Frederick 
Norton  Finney  long  and  lovingly  for 
his  gift  of  the  splendid  Chapel.  The 
good  taste  and  sense  of  fitness  which 
characterized  him  was  shown  in  his 
insistence  that  the  Oberlin  memorial 
to  his  illustrious  father,  to  be  built 
upon  the  very  site  of  President  Fin- 
ney’s home,  must  be  a religious  sym- 
bol, a chapel  for  worship  and  inspi- 
ration ; and  the  great  organ,  whose 
cost  he  shared  with  the  late  Charles 
Hall,  was  to  emphasize  this  sacred 
ideal.  Thus  father  and  son,  both 
eminent  lovers  and  uplifters  of  their 
kind,  shall  together  in  that  chapel 
and  through  that  organ  speak  to 
generations  of  Oberlin  students  of 
courage,  faith,  devotion  to  truth  and 
human  service,  which,  whether  they 
be  exhibited  nobly  and  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  realm  called  religious,  or 
in  the  realm  miscalled  secular,  de- 
serve everywhere  equal  and  undying 
honor. 

Dan  F.  Bradley. 
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The  Work  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 


Since  the  raising  of  the  standards 
of  the  entrance  requirements  in  the 
Conservatory,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  students  who 
are  taking  the  regular  courses 
mapped  out  in  the  catalog,  and 
who  are  pursuing  more  earnestly 
and  consistently  these  courses,  which 
lead  to  candidacy  for  graduation. 
The  ability  to  attain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  which  is  offered 
to  the  Conservatory  graduates  de- 
pends, of  course,  first,  upon  musical 
talent ; but  with  this  must  be  coupled 
the  capacity  for  steady  and  concen- 
trated study,  and  the  physical  strength 
to  endure  several  hours  of  daily  prac- 
ticing and  to  appear  successfully  in 
public  performance. 

Three  of  the  four  subjects  which 
are  taken  in  preparation  for  the  de- 
gree are  required  ones,  for  at  least 
a portion  of  the  course.  They  are 
History  of  Music,  Theory  and  Piano. 
The  major  subject  in  practical  work 
may  be  Piano,  or  any  of  the  elective 
practical  subjects  taught. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  look- 
ing over  some  statistics  gathered, 
that  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
527  students  in  the  Conservatory, 
about  425  are  taking  Piano,  and 
that  the  approximate  number  who 
consider  themselves  as  majoring  in 
Piano  is  far  larger  proportionately 
than  in  any  other  practical  subject. 
The  study  of  V oice  is  the  elective 
which  is  most  popular,  there  being 
262  vocal  students  at  the  present  time. 
This  course  also  finds  most  favor 
with  the  college  students,  who  num- 
ber fifty-six.  Only  eighteen  of  the 
college  students  are  studying  Piano. 


This  perhaps  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  Piano 
requires  much  more  time  spent  in 
practice  than  does  Voice.  Then,  too, 
of  all  forms  of  music,  vocal  appeals 
most  to  the  average  person,  and  is 
the  one  which  seems  to  demand  less 
technical  foundation  for  the  amateur. 

The  Organ  Department  has  of  re- 
cent years  grown  remarkably,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  found  in  any  of 
the  Conservatories  of  the  country. 
The  enrollment  at  the  present  time 
is  121.  In  the  Department  of 
Strings,  the  Violin  has,  naturally,  the 
greatest  number  of  students.  The 
Cello  Class  numbers  thirteen,  with 
one  pupil  taking  it  as  his  major. 
There  are  five  Harp  students,  two  of 
whom  are  choosing  this  instrument 
as  their  principal  subject.  In  the 
Theory  Department,  the  growth  has 
been  constant,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  the  quality  of  work  done.  Of  the 
pupils  now  studying  Theory,  about 
half  are  doing  work  beyond  that  of 
the  first  year  in  Harmony.  The  His- 
tory of  Music  Course  this  semester 
numbers  eighty-one  students  in  the 
general  course,  and  five  doing  the 
Advanced  History. 

Several  new  courses  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Conservatory  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  of  these  the  course 
in  Public  School  Music  has  shown 
the  most  marked  advancement.  At 
present  there  are  seventy-two  stu- 
dents in  this  Department.  The  Course 
requires  two  years  for  completion, 
and  demands,  in  addition  to  the  par- 
ticular work  in  Public  School  Music, 
work  in  Voice,  Piano.  Theory  and 
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History.  A Course  in  Terminology, 
numbering  twenty-two  students,  a 
Choral  Class  numbering  thirty-four, 
and  a special  class  for  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  of 
forty-two  members,  who  are  all 
taught  by  the  Professor  of  this  De- 
partment. 

The  Normal  Course  has  developed 
within  the  last  eight  years  into  a 
course  that  is  not  only  very  valua- 
ble to  the  Conservatory  student,  but 
is  also  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  children  of  the  town.  There  are 
now  thirty-seven  Conservatory  stu- 
dents taking  this  training  course  for 
the  teaching  of  beginners  in  Piano, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  both 
observing  and  doing  practical  work 
with  the  forty  small  children  who  are 
beginning  their  study  of  Piano,  un- 
der such  favorable  conditions. 

Two  courses  which  do  not  deal 
directly  with  Music  itself,  but  which 
are  closely  allied,  are  Dramatic  Ex- 
pression and  French  Diction.  The 


Student  Life  in  the 

The  purchase  of  the  Barrows  prop- 
erty on  South  Professor  Street,  op- 
posite the  Academy  building,  marks 
the  beginning  of  a new  development 
in  the  social  life  of  the  Conservatory 
students.  Plans  for  the  remodeling 
of  the  house  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Cass  Gilbert  firm ; two  wings 
connected  by  pergolas  with  the  pres- 
ent structure  will  extend  back  on 
either  side ; the  whole  lower  floor  of 
the  present  house  will  be  used  for 
living  rooms.  There  are  attractive 
porches  on  the  first  and  second  floors, 
a delightful  secluded  garden,  and  ex- 


former is  a two  years'  course,  for 
which  college  credit  is  given.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  thirty-six  stu- 
dents, of  whom  seven  are  from  the 
College  Department.  With  the  in- 
creased interest  in  dramatics  in  Ober- 
lin this  course  promises  to  become 
very  popular.  Already  there  are 
more  application  from  College  stu- 
dents for  admission  to  next  vear's 
classes  than  can  be  accommodated. 
The  Course  in  French  Diction  re- 
quires a minimum  of  one  semester 
study  of  French  and  is  intended  to 
give  vocal  students  a more  perfect 
pronunciation  of  French,  especially 
as  related  to  singing.  A valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  work  of  both  the  Piano 
and  String  Departments  is  the  class 
in  Ensemble.  This  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Professor  of  Cello, 
and  gives  a splendid  opportunity  to 
study  the  many  fine  Ensemble  works 
for  Strings  and  Piano. 

F.  P>.  Stiven. 


Oberlin  Conservatory 

tensive  grounds,  with  room  for  the 
construction  of  tennis  courts. 

The  house  will  be  the  home  of 
about  sixty  young  women,  drawn 
largely  from  the  Conservatory, 
though  College  girls  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  College  students  who 
are  majoring  in  music  should  find 
the  opportunity  attractive.  Young 
men  will  board  at  the  house,  as  at 
other  College  houses.  The  house 
will  be  a social  center  for  the 
Conservatory  students.  For  their 
teas  and  dinners  a private  dining 
room  will  be  provided  and  the  living 
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rooms  will  be  open  for  gatherings, 
formal  and  informal. 

The  ample  grounds  and  the  ten- 
nis courts  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  some  outdoor  life  in  connection 
with  this  Conservatory  dormitory; 
so  many  of  the  college  houses  have 
such  inadequate  lawns  that  the 
young  people  are  practically  confined 
to  the  house  in  all  weathers  and  all 
seasons. 

As  noted  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
Conservatory  student  is  apt  to  be 
isolated  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
work ; he  studies  alone  and  he  has 
his  lessons  alone — for  the  term  “class 
lesson"  is  merely  a name  for  a 
twenty-minute  lesson.  And  many  of 
the  students  work  so  hard  at  prac- 
tice during  the  day  that  in  the  eve- 
ning  recreation  rather  than  study  is 
important.  Such  a social  center  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  recrea- 


tion. It  will  also  tend  to  draw  the 
students  together  and  to  give  them 
a group  sense  and  group  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty. 

Now  that  the  Conservatory  is  tak- 
ing a share  in  the  work  of  providing 
for  the  social  life  of  the  students  and 
making  a substantial  contribution  to 
the  housing  system  as  a whole,  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  the 
students  has  new  possibilities.  There 
have  not  been  many  of  the  Conser- 
vatory students  in  the  college  houses ; 
some  years  ago  there  were  very  few 
indeed.  The  present  policy  is  to  in- 
crease the  Conservatory  representa- 
tion in  the  dormitories ; next  year 
there  will  be  128  in  College  houses  of 
about  300  Conservatory  women  who 
will  live  in  boarding  houses.  The 
situation  is  very  much  improved  and 
real  progress  has  been  made.  S. 


Oberlin  Conservatory  Graduates  in  Schools  and  Colleges 


The  question  what  the  graduates 
of  a school  do  is  important  in  con- 
sidering the  courses  offered  and  in 
estimating  the  influence  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  probably  inevitable  that 
a conservatory  with  the  ideal  of  a 
good  general  education  in  music, 
with  the  requirement  of  two  prac- 
tical studies  and  of  a substantial  course 
in  theory,  should  turn  out  graduates 
who  teach.  And  indeed  it  is  true 
that  the  musician  who  earns  his  liv- 
ing by  any  other  means  than  teach- 
ing or  routine  playing  at  the  organ 
or  in  an  orchestra  is  very  rare  in- 
deed. 

The  graduates  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory who  make  music  their  pro- 
fession are.  without  exception,  in  ed- 


ucational work.  Only  a verv  few. 
perhaps  eight  or  ten.  purport  to  be 
doing  concert  work ; and  they  are  all 
teachers  by  profession.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  majority  of  those  who 
teach  are  not  private  teachers,  but 
instructors  in  schools  and  colleges. 

o 

Sixty-three  are  listed  as  private 
teachers.  Eighty  teach  in  institu- 
tions other  than  the  high  school,  and 
eleven  are  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Some  ninety-one  then  do 
their  work  in  regularly  organized 
classes  in  an  institution. 

Among  these  eighty  who  teach  in 
conservatories  and  colleges,  there  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inde- 
pendent music  schools.  In  nearly 
every  case,  the  school  of  music  is  a 
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department  of  a college  or  univer- 
sity, or  it  is  closely  affiliated  with 
such  an  institution.  In  general  it  is 
a department  of  the  college,  but  of- 
fers a special  course  in  music  to  stu- 
dents who  register  in  that  depart- 
ment alone.  Among  the  schools  list- 
ed in  this  issue  there  are  not  a half 
dozen  that  are  as  distinct  organiza- 
tions within  the  institution  of  which 
they  form  a part,  as  is  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  certainly 
important  that  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory graduate  shall  have  at  least  the 
general  education  which  the  pres- 
ent entrance  requirement  guarantees. 
And  further  general  education  in 
college  would  certainly  be  advisable. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  training  that  a 
student  can  get  who  is  to  teach  in 
a department  of  a college  or  univer- 
sity is  furnished  by  the  combined 
course  of  six  years,  College  and  Con- 
servatory. A majority  of  our  Con- 
servatory graduates  are  doing  their 
work  in  colleges  and  with  college 
people. 

The  institutions  in  which  the  in- 
structors are  from  Oberlin  are  nearly 
always  in  the  middle-west  and  west. 
Very  few  of  them  are  east  of  Ohio; 
there  are  one  or  two  in  New  York 
state  and  in  Pennsylvania ; and  there 
is  a single  instructor  on  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  University,  Teachers’ 
College.  The  schools  having  the 
largest  number  of  Oberlin  graduates 
— after  the  Oberlin  Conservatory — 
are:  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 

Iowa,  seven  graduates  in  a faculty 
of  eight ; Fisk  University,  with  four 
graduates  and  three  former  students 


composing  the  entire  music  faculty; 
University  School  of  Music,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  five  graduates  in  a faculty 
of  thirty-eight;  Grinnell  School  of 
Music,  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  three 
graduates  and  a former  student  in  a 
faculty  of  eleven;  Wooster  College 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  three  graduates  in  a faculty  of 
six.  No  doubt  the  representation  of 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  is  quite  as 
strong  in  many  schools  with  but  one 
or  two  graduates  who  have  the  di- 
rection of  the  musical  work. 

There  are  a very  unusual  number 
of  schools  having  subs  antial  depart- 
ments of  music  of  which  students 
are  directors: 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Ellsworth  School  of  Music,  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Howard  University,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

University  School  of  Music.  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Michigan. 

Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama. 

Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Missouri. 

Toledo  Conservatory  of  Music,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Trinity  University,  Waxahachie, 
Texas. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  S. 
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The  Problems  of  Musical  Education 


The  Editors  sent  a request  for  a 
brief  expression  on  some  of  the  more 
important  points  in  musical  educa- 
tion to  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  Con- 
servatory graduates  who  are  en- 
gaged in  administrative  work  in 
various  schools.  The  response  does 
not  show  a very  large  interest  in  giv- 
ing their  opinions  to  the  Alumni 
Magazine  public. 

Mr.  William  F.  Bentley,  Director 
of  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music, 
suggests  that  “The  trouble,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  all  our  Conservatory 
graduates,  is  that  more  than  half  of 
them  are  not  musically  talented  and 
therefore  fail  when  the  final  test 
comes.” 

Mrs.  Lura  Schuler  Smith  of  the 
University  School,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, urges  that  graduates  give 
more  attention  to  becoming  perform- 
ers as  well  as  capable  teachers  and 
theorists.  This  is  certainly  import- 
ant where  the  person  must  represent 
musical  culture  in  many  a western 
college.  His  playing  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  popular  judgment,  and 
essential  to  setting  standards,  rous- 
ing interest,  and  being  an  effective 
exponent  of  his  art. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Willard  Kimball,  Director  of  the 
University  School,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, is  in  response  to  a request 
for  comment  on  the  problems  of  mu- 
sical education : 

Editors : — 

I have  your  favor  of  the  14th  inst.. 
and  will  endeavor  to  comply  with 
your  request  without  delay. 

The  requirement  of  two  subjects 
in  applied  music  for  candidates  for 


degree,  together  with  a full  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  work,  has  been 
the  requirement  in  this  school  for  ten 
years  at  least.  Such  a preparation 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  a thor- 
ough teacher  of  music,  and  who 
wishes  to  be  a known  as  a musician 
rather  than  a virtuoso,  is  absolutely 
essential,  it  seems  to  me,  whether 
he  is  to  teach  in  Schools  of  Music 
or  is  to  have  the  desired  influence  as 
private  teacher. 

I cannot  emphasize  too  much  the 
importance  of  theoretical  training  in 
connection  with  practical  music 
study.  No  one  can  teach  thinking 
students  thoroughly,  and  to  the  best 
advantage,  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  construction  of  a composition, 
who  does  not  understand  its  harmo- 
nies and  the  relations  to  each  other. 

Therefore,  as  stated  above,  the  re- 
quirement of  theoretical  study  for  all 
who  enter  this  school,  whether  to 
complete  partial  or  entire  courses, 
is  strongly  recommended  at  entrance, 
and  I will  say  that  it  is  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  students  of  this 
School  who  are  not  pursuing  theo- 
retical work  in  connection  with  the 
practical. 

It  has  been  and  always  will  be 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  recog- 
nized school  to  persuade  students  who 
have  only  had  desultory  and  spas- 
modic periods  of  study  prior  to  en- 
trance, to  realize  the  value  and  the 
prime  importance  of  the  study  of  mu- 
sical history,  harmony,  ear  training 
and  analysis.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged from  the  start  to  take  up 
such  studies  in  a definite  and  consist- 
ent manner  to  the  end  that  they  may 
become  intelligent  and  useful  mu- 
sicians ; and  while  it  is  and  always 
will  be  difficult  to  sufficiently  im- 
press these  facts  on  the  mind  of  young 
women  students  especially,  I believe 
that  it  is  highly  proper  to  do  so,  even 
although  their  future  work  may  be 
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to  preside  over  a home  rather  than  a 
school,  for  the  discipline  of  mind  is 
worthy  of  the  effort  to  induce  them 
to  secure  such  training  while  they 
are  students. 

I have  not  kept  close  enough  touch 
with  the  courses  prescribed  at  Ober- 
Iin  to  make  anv  suggestions  regard- 
ing them,  but  I have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  complete  and  that  the  same 
general  ideals  which  prevail  here  are 
also  ideals  to  be  found  at  Oberlin. 

The  plan  of  completing  a College 
and  Conservatory  course  in  six  years 
for  those  who  desire  a full  classical 
course,  is  perhaps  the  best  solution 
of  that  question.  However,  I be- 
lieve that  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  become  professional  musicians 


should  have  a course  provided  for 
them  whereby  they  would  secure 
about  fifty  percent  of  the  re- 
quired studies  along  musical  lines. 
Such  a course  is  now  being  formu- 
lated here  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts,  and  while  it  is  an 
advanced  position  regarding  the 
value  of  musical  training,  I believe 
that  the  educational  value  of  music 
is  now  so  generally  recognized  that 
it  is  only  a question  of  a few  years 
when  most  universities  that  offer 
musical  training  at  all,  will  provide 
such  a course  as  this. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Willard  Kimisall. 


Musical  Notes  of  Other  Days 


A scrap-book  of  clippings  of  mu- 
sical notes  published  in  the  early 
nineties  has  been  handed  to  the  Ed- 
itors by  Mr.  J.  F.  Alderfer,  ’03 
O.  C.  M.  The  clippings  give  the 
material  of  the  column,  “Musical 
Matters,”  edited  by  Francis  E.  Re- 
gal, ’87  O.  C.,  who  was  at  that  time 
a student  in  the  Conservatory  and 
who  wrote  for  The  Record , a town 
paper,  the  predecessor  of  The  Tri- 
bune. 

In  some  ways  there  has  been  no 
such  publication  of  general  Conser- 
vatory and  musical  news  since  Mr. 
Regal's  time.  The  comments  on 
various  artist  recitals  are  interest- 
ing and  sug'gestive,  and  the  student 
recitals  also  get  their  share  of 
praise  and  blame.  Matters  of  gen- 
eral interest — the  Janlco  keyboard,  von 
Billow’s  method  of  teaching  and  Mr. 
H.  IT.  Carter’s  appearance  before  the 
class,  the  hideous  phonograph  of  the 
day,  the  physiology  of  piano  practice, 


— all  get  attention.  And  the  doings 
of  the  students  and  Faculty  in  music 
and  outside  it  are  noted. 

“The  Conservatory  teachers  are 
industrious  bicyclists  nowadays.  Al- 
most all  of  the  gentlemen  have 
wheels,  and  Miss  W attles  and  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Doolittle  have  recently  followed 
their  example.” 

“Spectators  of  the  scene  say  that 
it  was  a sight  to  see  de  Pachmann 
hug  one  of  the  Conservatory  teach- 
ers with  whom  he  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight.  The  gentleman  had  made  a 
remark  that  touched  him  to  the 
heart.”  The  painstaking  hand  which 
dated  all  the  clippings  has  written  in 
the  margin,  “C.  P.  Doolittle.  ' 

Mr.  C.  K.  Barry,  Miss  Kate  Peck, 
Miss  Hoskins,  Mr.  F.  E.  Barrows, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Best,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Miss  M.  L. 
Tucker  (Mrs.  Doolittle).  Mr.  A.  E. 
ITeacox,  and  Mr.  W.  1 . I pton  were 
among  the  seniors  of  the  two  years. 
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"Mr.  C.  H.  Adams  is  also  one  of  our 
most  promising  baritones  and  his 
work  in  the  aria  from  ‘The  Light  of 
Asia,’  by  Dudley  Buck,  deserves  al- 
most unlimited  praise.”  . . . "We 
have  no  wish  to  complain  so  long  as 
we  can  have  such  playing  as  Miss 
Jones  always  gives  us.  Few  of  our 
piano  students  do  better  work  or  work 
which  promises  more  for  the  future.” 
Some  of  the  other  roles  seem  a little 
strange  bv  now.  Mr.  Barry  s fine 
baritone  is  praised  in  the  review  of 
his  vocal  recital.  A piano  recital  was 
given  by  Miss  K.  Peck,  and  her  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  piano  num- 
bers of  various  programs. 

The  editor  is  much  disgusted  with 
the  cornet ; it  is  the  vilest  of  solo  in- 
struments and  injures  the  public 
taste.  And  mildly,  very  mildly,  he 
objects  to  the  gospel  hymns  that 
were  used  during  the  B.  Fay  Mills’ 
revival  meetings.  And  then  Oberlin 
wrath  is  poured  on  his  head ! 

"Mr.  Editor: — I think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  very  best  people  in 
Oberlin  will  regret  very  much  the 
criticism  about  music,  in  last  week's 
Record.  The  article,  of  itself,  was 
not  particularly  objectionable,  but  it 
would  at  least  have  been  more  cour- 
teous not  to  have  had  it  printed  until 
the  evangelist  had  left  town.  Mr. 
Mills  had  been  greatly  blessed  in 
using  that  music,  and  if  the  Lord  can 
accept  it,  why  cannot  we  ? If  we  need 
to  raise  the  standard  of  our  music 
high,  we  certainly  ought  to  have  our 
manners  on  just  as  high  a plane.  This 
very  music,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, touched  some,  when  the  ser- 
mons were  considered  of  much  less 
account  than  the  singing.  I.  for  one, 
must  say  I enjoyed  the  music  very 


much  indeed.  It  means  a good  deal, 
if  sung  as  it  should  be. 

“A  Woman.” 

And  the  times  have  changed.  It 
was  considered  quite  a concession 
that  the  Musical  Union  be  allowed 
to  give  two  performances  at  Com- 
mencement. Now,  the  Union  does 
not  find  it  possible  to  appear  at  Com- 
mencement, and  the  Reunion  Glee 
Club  Concert  has  taken  the  place. 
The  history  of  the  work  on  the 
Brahms  Requiem  is  given  in  detail 
in  the  various  issues.  Complete  vo- 
cal scores  were  not  to  be  had,  and 
the  chorus  found  it  difficult  to  sing 
from  separately  printed  parts.  They 
even  thought  of  giving  it  up  and  sub- 
stituting the  Bruch  “Odysseus.”  A 
"Musical  Note”  reads:  "The  report 
that  Mr.  Andrews  had  cracked  his 
baton  proves  to  be  altogether  un- 
founded. The  instrument  is  still  in 
good  repair.”  But  the  chorus  per- 
severed and  when  the  Requiem  was 
at  last  given  at  Commencement  it 
seems  to  have  been  a decided  suc- 
cess. “It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Andrews  has  shown  himself  a con- 
ductor of  talent  and  skill.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  kept  the  chorus  in 
hand  from  beginning  to  end  indi- 
cates that  he  has  unusual  power  in 
controlling  large  bodies  of  singers. 
The  organist,  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
also  deserves  credit  for  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  played  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  accompaniments.” 

Mr.  Andrews  gave  frequent  organ 
recitals  at  that  period  with  substan- 
tial programs,  in  which  Bach  and 
Rheinberger  figure  largely.  It  was 
then  the  fashion  to  add  solos  for  va- 
riety to  the  program.  Miss  Peck 
and  Mr.  Kimball  are  among  the  mu- 
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sicians  who  appear  on  Mr.  Andrews’ 
organ  programs.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression that  organ  music  was  rather 
a greater  interest  then  than  now,  de- 
spite the  growth  of  the  department. 
Archer's  recital  was  evidently  one  of 
the  great  events.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union  had  a much  larger  place 
in  the  simpler  life  of  the  community. 

Under  the  caption,  “Why  not  have 
a Junior  Class?"  Mr.  Regal  speaks 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  music 
study : 

“One  of  the  great  disadvantages 
of  student  life  in  the  Conservatory 
as  compared  with  the  College,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  commu- 
nication or  kindred  feeling  among 
the  students.  With  no  classes  to  at- 
tend together,  only  meeting  as  they 
pass  each  other  in  the  corridors  of 
the  Conservator}',  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  should  be  the  case.  Now 
may  not  something  in  the  way  of 
class  organization  tend  to  do  away 
with  this  to  a certain  extent?” 

The  problem  of  training  the  mu- 
sical critic  interested  Mir.  Regal : 

“An  interesting  point  to  notice, 
and  a strong  argument  for  taking  mu- 
sical and  college  work  together,  is 
found  in  the  large  proportion  of  the 
most  eminent  musical  critics  who  re- 
ceived a liberal  education.  Probably 
most  musicians,  if  they  were  asked 
to  pick  out  the  seven  most  eminent 
American  critics  now  living,  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  on 
J.  S.  Dwight,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  FI.  T. 
Finck,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  G.  P.  Upton, 
L.  C.  Elson,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  all 
of  whom  are  sound  musicians  and 
trained  writers.  Out  of  these  seven 
critics  three  are  graduates  of  Har- 


vard, one  of  Brown  University,  and 
all  but  two  are  either  college  gradu- 
ates or  have  done  equivalent  work. 
This  would  show  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a music  student,  who  econo- 
mizes his  time,  to  learn  something 
besides  music.” 

In  this  connection,  the  editor  re- 
ports with  considerable  interest  a se- 
ries of  lectures  to  be  given  by  one 
Edward  Dickinson  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

. . . “Mr.  Dickinson  is  a college  grad- 
uate, a finely  educated  musician,  a 
strong  writer,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  an  excellent  speaker.”  The 
three  lectures,  given  in  January  of 
1891,  How  to  Hear  Music,  Parsifal 
at  Baireuth,  Schubert,  are  reported 
in  some  detail. 

In  some  matters,  the  times  have 
changed  but  very  little : 

“When  Oberlin  College  is  better 
endowed,  so  that  the  soft-handed 
sons  of  toil  can  receive  a fair  day’s 
wage  for  a fair  day’s  work,  the 
teachers  will  be  able  to  devote  some 
time  to  themselves,  and  will  be  able 
to  do  better  service  in  every  way  than 
at  present,  when  so  much  of  their  en- 
tire energy  is  consumed  in  teaching. 
To  expect  much  playing  from  them 
before  then  is  unwise.  And  yet  it  is' 
possible  that  something  might  be 
done  by  a little  concerted  action.  At 
present  there  is,  if  anything,  a sen- 
timent against  appearing  in  public. 
It  is  fortunate  that  our  teachers  have 
no  desire  to  ‘show  off.’  as  is  the  case 
in  so  many  schools,  but  it  sometimes 
seems  as  though  they  went  too  far 
the  other  way.  Certainly  things 
should  be  so  arranged  that  any 
teacher  who  can  find  time  to  prepare 
a solo  can  bring  it  out  without  seem- 
ing to  himself  to  be  performing  a 
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work  of  vanity  or  supererogation.” 
The  work  of  Mr.  Regal  on  The 
Record  seems  a natural  preface  to 
his  later  mature  work  as  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Republican.  He  has 


filled  the  position  of  musical  and  lit- 
erary critic  on  that  paper  and  lias 
verified  his  own  observations  as  to 
the  advantage  of  both  general  and 
musical  training  for  such  writing. 


Musical  Notes 


One  always  knows  what  to  expect 
when  looking  forward  to  a violin  re- 
cital by  Maud  Powell:  abundant  and 
facile  technique,  masterly  phrasing 
and  shading,  breadth  of  style,  clean- 
cut  rhythm,  sane  and  convincing  in- 
terpretation. And  these  qualities  were 
all  in  evidence  at  her  recital  given  in 
the  Chapel  Tuesday,  March  21. 

There  was  the  wonted  perfection 
of  detail  in  her  rendering  of  the  Mo- 
zart Minuet,  whose  filmy  texture  was 
like  the  most  exquisite  lacework.  The 
artist's  superb  feeling  for  breadth  of 
rhythm  was  vividly  shown  in  the 
strong  and  virile  Prelude  of  Pug- 
nani ; while  more  absolute  smooth- 
ness and  quiet  beauty  of  tone  could 
not  be  imagined  than  in  Miss  Pow- 
ell’s own  transcription  of  Massenet’s 
“Twilight.”  To  be  sure,  she  does 
not  take  us  off  our  feet  with  the  elec- 
trifying magnetism  of  some  violin- 
ists, but  is  not  her  broad  and  digni- 
fied style,  her  verve  and  spirit, 
enough  to  give  the  amplest  pleasure 
to  even  the  most  captious? 

The  only  point  of  criticism  lies  in 
her  program,  which  did  not  seem 
worthy  of  her  abilities ; particularly 
it  seemed  pathetic  to  waste  her  splen- 
did efforts  on  the  hackneyed  and 
never  overly  strong  De  Beriot  Con- 
certo, when  the  world  is  full  of  vio- 
lin music  we  should  so  love  to  hear. 

Among  the  most  enjoyable  num- 
bers of  the  evening  were  two  which. 


though  equally  modern  and  repre- 
senting the  very  latest  developments 
in  musical  thought,  were  neverthe- 
less as  remote  from  each  other  as  the 
poles : the  slow  movement  of  the 
d’Indy  Sonata  and  “Molly  on  the 
Shore”  by  Percy  Grainger,  given  as 
a recall  number.  The  former  is  an 
adagio  of  compelling  beauty,  writ- 
ten in  the  most  modern  of  idioms, 
but  still  almost  Beethovenish  in  its 
depth  of  content  and  fullness  of  ex- 
pression. It  has  something  to  say, 
and  d’lndy  says  it  with  the  resources 
of  smooth-flowing  melody  and  richly 
colored  harmony  at  hand  with  which 
to  express  himself.  Unfortunately 
as  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  rest  of  the  Sonata,  the  last  move- 
ment of  which  seemed  positively 
ugly. 

“Molly  on  the  Shore”  was  over- 
flowing with  an  infectious  spirit  of 
jollity,  captivating  in  its  rhythms, 
spontaneous  and  alive  in  every  meas- 
ure. 

Miss  Powell  was  capably  assisted 
by  Arthur  Loesser,  accompanist. 

PROGRAM 

1.  Concerto.  No.  7,  G major.... 

Dc  Beriot 

(In  three  movements) 

Allegro  maestoso 
Andante  tranquillo 
Allegro  moderato 
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2.  Sonata,  C major,  Op.  59 . .d'lndy 

(Second,  third  and  fourth 
movements) 

(For  piano  and  violin) 

Anime 
Tres  lent 
Tres  anime 

3.  (a)  "Have  Pity,  Sweet  Eyes” 
T cnaglia 


(b)  Minuet  1 Iozart 

(c)  Praeludium  e allegro.... 
Pugnani-Kreisler 

F (a)  a la  \ alse.  . . I ictor  Herbert 

(b)  Twilight  

Massenet-Powell 

(c)  “Hejre  l\ati” Hitbay 

W.  T.  Upton. 


College  Personals 


Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Eaton,  who  from 
1S89  to  1893  was  a member  of  the 
College  Faculty  in  the  department  of 
German,  is  a private  teacher  of  Ger- 
man in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Dr.  Miriam  Runyon-Davis,  who 
has  practiced  in  Oberlin  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  and  since  1899  has 
been  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Fac- 
ulty as  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  has 
retired  from  the  medical  work.  Her 
practice  will  be  continued  by  Dr. 
Florence  L.  McKay  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  Dr.  McKay  comes  es- 
pecially well  equipped  for  her  work 
here.  She  received  her  A.B.  and 
M.D.  degrees  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; was  interne  at  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  in  Boston  and 
at  the  Babies’  Hospital  in  New  York 
City;  studied  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, and  was  for  four  years  a resi- 
dent physician  at  Vassar  and  Smith 
Colleges.  She  left  there  three  years 
ago  to  take  up  general  practice  in 
Rochester  while  caring  for  an  invalid 
mother,  whose  recent  death  has  made 
possible  her  coming  to  Oberlin. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dick- 
inson returned  home  April  ■>  from 
their  winter  in  the  East.  1 hey  vis- 
ited for  some  time  in  Boston  last 


fall,  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  have  been  in  New  York 
City.  On  their  return  home  they 
stopped  for  a brief  visit  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Henderson 
and  their  daughters,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  months  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  returned  to  Ober- 
lin  April  18. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  re- 
turned April  1 from  a two  weeks’ 
trip  to  the  West.  While  away  he 
attended  a meeting  at  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, of  the  supervisors  of  the  Na- 
tional Musical  Conference,  of  which 
he  is  a member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  also  visited  the  Univer- 
sities of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  North- 
western, Beloit  College  and  the  Mil- 
waukee State  Normal  School. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Shaw 
arrived  in  Oberlin  Saturday,  April 
1.  after  spending  the  winter  in  Day- 
tona and  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Miss  Wolcott  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Registrars  which  were 
held  at  Columbia  University  the 
week  of  April  Hi.  She  is  on  the  com- 
mittee of  Registration  and  Introduc- 
tions. 
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Rev.  Robert  G.  Hutchins,  of  Gar- 
rettsville,  Ohio,  at  one  time  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church 
at  Oberlin,  lias  resigned  his  pastorate 
at  that  place.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
ins have  rented  the  apartments  at  14S 
Elm  Street,  which  they  will  occupy 
about  May  1. 

President  King  conducted  an  Eas- 
ter dedication  service  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Mont- 
clair, New  Jersey,  April  2;?.  The 
service  was  to  dedicate  the  new 
church,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Mills,  trustee  of  Oberlin  College,  is 
pastor.  President  King’s  subject  was 
“The  Place  of  Christ  in  the  Conquest 
of  Modern  Life.” 

Dean  Cole  attended  a meeting  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association  in  Co- 
lumbus on  Thursday,  April  20.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
reported  on  the  requirements  of  the 
state  department  for  the  certification 
for  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
without  examination. 

Professor  Jameson  spoke  before 
the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Elyria  March 
9 on  the  history  of  the  French  drama, 
and  gave  readings  in  French  and 
English  from  Corneille’s  masterpiece, 
“Le  Cid.”  Two  of  the  readings 
were  rather  extended  original  met- 
rical translations. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  talked  to 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school  on  April 


4 about  her  trip  of  last  year  to  Japan 
and  China.  Miss  Fitch  also  read  a 
most  interesting  letter  written  by  a 
Chinese,  in  which  he  described  Amer- 
ican customs  as  they  appeared  to  him. 
Miss  Fitch  spoke  at  Heidelburg 
EJniversity  Sunday,  April  l(i. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  P>.  Hall  and 
their  nephew,  James,  who  have  been 
spending  the  fall  and  winter  months 
in  Claremont,  California,  are  expect- 
ed to  return  to  Oberlin  the  last  of 
April. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Met- 
calf, who  have  been  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  winter  months  at 
Holly  Inn,  Pinehurst,  North  Caro- 
lina, have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Oberlin,  128  Forest  Street. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  gave  a 
lecture,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Art  Association,  on  Siena. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wightman 
spent  the  spring  vacation  in  Dune- 
din, Florida.  They  called  on  Mrs. 
J.  Monroe  and  Miss  Mary  Monroe 
of  College  Place,  who  have  been  win- 
tering in  St.  Petersburg.  On  their 
way  to  Florida  they  spent  a Sunday 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Walter  P.  Stanley,  late  of  our  Con- 
servatory. Professor  Stanley  is  or- 
ganist of  one  of  Atlanta’s  leading 
churches. 
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Alumni  News 

Alumni  Associations 


Ouerlin  Alumni  Gathering  at  Seattle. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Puget  Sound  held  its  annual  banquet 
February  22  at  Women’s  University 
Club,  Seattle,  Washington.  Seventy 
graduates  and  former  students  were 
present.  The  affair  was  in  charge  of 
a committee  of  women  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Burwell  (Lucy  Langdon,  ’84)  was  toast- 
mistress.  The  following  responded  to 
toasts: 

“Oberlin’s  Park,”  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Churchill,  ’77.  “Oberlin’s  Future,”  Mrs. 
H.  Leicester  (Mary  Ellis  Purcell,  ’08). 
"The  Town,”  Mrs.  M.  J.  Falkenburg. 
“Oberlin  at  Work,”  Dr.  Anna  Louise 
Strong,  ’05.  “George  Washington,”  Dan 
Earle,  ’01. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Mrs.  George  J.  Turrell 
(Mary  E.  Gaston),  ’78. 

Vice-President,  Homer  M.  Hill,  ’82. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Nie- 
derhauser,  ’ll,  who  succeeded: 

President,  A.  P.  Burwell.  ’70. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wright 
(Mary  W.  Bailey),  O.  C.  M.  ’06. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Nie- 
derhauser,  ’ll. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wright  gave  several  piano 
selections,  and  Judson  W.  Mather,  Mrs. 
Mather  and  son  played  several  instru- 
mental trio  selections. 

Reunion  Orerlin  Association  of  New 
York. 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  New  York 
held  its  thirty-first  annual  reunion  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Aldine  Club,  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  25tb. 

That  it  was  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  unique  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  recent  years,  is  due  to  those  who 
consented  to  appear  on  the  program.  It 
was  Mr.  Bohn’s  first,  appearance  before 
the  Association  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  will  be  called  upon  again. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Kingsbury  conducted  the 


demonstration  of  the  Transcontinental 
Telephone  system  and  made  it  possible 
to  talk  to  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Association,  who  were  meeting  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  way  West  a surprise 
was  sprung  on  President  King  at  Ober- 
lin, who  was  called  to  the  phone  for  a 
few  words  to  the  Association. 

An  Oberlin  audience  always  expects 
and  gets  something  worth  while  from 
Senator  Burton  and  his  address  was  en- 
thusiastically received. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

VILLA  UPSETS  DINNER  PLAN. 


No  Telephone  for  Oberlin  Alumni  Be- 
cause of  Government’s  Use. 

Ex-Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton  of 
Ohio  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  the 
principal  speaker  last  night  at  the  an- 
nual reunion  and  dinner  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York  at  the 
Aldine  Club  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Build- 
ing. Other  speakers  were  N.  C.  Kings- 
bury, a vice-president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
whose  subject  was  the  "Development  of 
a System,”  and  William  F.  Bohn,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  Oberlin  College. 

Ex-Senator  Burton  told  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  an  institution  such 
as  Oberlin  and  eulogized  the  “Fathers 
of  Oberlin”  as  well  as  the  days  when  he 
was  a student  there.  He  also  made  an 
appeal  for  a stronger  and  more  virile 
sort  of  patriotism  at  this  time,  he  as- 
serted. when  the  whole  world  almost 
was  at  war.  A new  birth  of  patriotism 
is  needed  for  the  safety  and  solidarity 
of  the  nation,  he  said. 

Pancho  Villa,  the  Mexican  bandit,  in 
an  indirect  way  deranged  a stop-watched 
"time  table  of  events”  at  the  dinner.  A 
telephone  connection  with  Oberlinites 
in  Los  Angeles  was  to  have  been  made 
at  9:30  o’clock  for  the  exchange  of 
greetings,  but  N.  C.  Kingsbury  an- 
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nounced  that  because  the  government 
wanted  the  wire  to  talk  to  army  officials 
in  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  transcontinental 
connection  could  not  be  made  until  9:50 
o’clock.  More  than  200  Oberlin  alumni 
were  present  at  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner,  ’98,  President 
of  the  Association,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. He  presented  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee,  which  had  nomi- 
nated the  following  candidates  for  office 
for  the  coming  year.  These  candidates 
were  unanimously  elected: 

C.  C.  Johnson,  ’99,  President. 

J.  C.  Boyers,  ’07,  First  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  Maude  Tucker  Doolittle,  '91,  Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 

E.  L.  Wertheim,  ’07,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Harold  Reed,  ’13,  Recording  Secretary. 

Howard  Wilson,  ’10,  Treasurer. 

R.  H.  Long. 

St.  Louis  Annual  Alumni  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Association  of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the 
monthly  luncheon,  February  26,  at  the 
American  Hotel.  Eighteen  attended. 
Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 

President,  Mr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton. 

First  Vice-President,  Miss  Cora  Swift. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Crossen. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  Harold 
Sackett. 

Oiserlix  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  held  March  30,  1916,  at  the  Hotel 
Walton. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  O.  S.  Krie- 
bel,  President  of  the  Association,  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Heebner  presided. 

The  Association  ivas  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  its  guest  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  who 
spoke  on  “The  New  Oberlin.”  He  point- 
ed out  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a sig- 
nificant year,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
generous  gifts  Oberlin  has  received,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  great  loss  Ober- 
lin has  sustained  in  the  passing  away 
of  six  of  its  trustees. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Norton  Finney. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Dorsett  also  responded  to  a 
toast.  Miss  Lily  Le  Grande  Love  played 
two  violin  solos.  Dr.  Clarence  Bradley 
and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Evans  sang  solos. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  President,  W.  W. 

Woodruff;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Clarence 
Bradley:  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Evans; 
Treasurer,  H.  J.  Behr. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Amy 

Schultz  With  am,  Miss  Mildred  Witham, 
Mrs.  Lida  Seymour  Fiske,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ilae  Shepard  Dorsett,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence D.  Bradley,  Miss  Alta  Grace  Ellis, 
Miss  Margaret  Dale,  Miss  Myra  O.  God 
frey,  Mr.  John  S.  Anderegg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Behr,  Miss  Lily  Le  Grande 
Love,  Mrs.  Eva  Stokey  Evans,  Miss  Au- 
drey M.  Hayden,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Rev. 
H.  K.  Heebner,  Mrs.  Julia  Goldsborougli 
Longbottom,  Miss  Helen  L.  Fisherdick, 
Miss  Ruth  Ingram,  Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff. 

Oberlin  Alumni  at  Springfield. 

“A  pleasant  reunion  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Alumni  was  held  April  1,  the  first 
part  of  the  evening  being  spent  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Doggett  and  in  Woods 
Hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College.  At  the 
home  of  Dr.  Doggett  a reception  was 
held  and  Francis  E.  Regal,  Howard  K. 
Regal  and  the  Misses  Regal  furnished 
music. 

“The  officers  elected  at  the  business 
meeting  were:  President,  Ralph  H. 

Cheney;  Vice-President,  Howard  K.  Re- 
gal; Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hope; 
Treasurer,  Tyler  H.  Bliss.  The  princi- 
pal address  was  made  by  W.  F.  Bohn, 
Assistant  to  President  King  of  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Bohn  treated  particularly  with 
large  contributions  recently  received. 
With  the  $2,000,000  supplied  by  Charles 
Hall  of  Niagara  Falls,  it  is  believed 
that  the  College  in  material  things  is 
abundantly  furnished.  Rev.  W.  J. 
Hutchins  made  an  address  on  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  College.” — Sunday 
Union , Springfield,  Mass. 
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Boston-  Alumni  Association'. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
New  England  held  its  annual  banquet 
at  the  Westminster  Hotel,  Boston,  on 
April  3d. 

An  auspicious  night,  an  unusual  at- 
tendance and  a delightful  social  arrange- 
ment made  this  an  occasion  pleasant  to 
remember. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  President 
and  Mrs.  Houser,  Vice-Presidents  Miss 
Emma  Gillis,  and  Mr.  John  Hall,  pre- 
senting Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman,  Pro- 
fessor Hutchins,  and  Mr.  Bohn. 

A large  reception  committee  made  all 
welcome. 

Technology  and  Harvard  men,  as 
ushers,  added  much  to  the  evening’s 
pleasure  by  their  genial  courtesy. 

The  banquet  hall  was  spread  with  ta- 
bles seating  four  couples,  the  places  being 
determined  by  numbers  secured  with 
the  tickets.  So  skillfully  was  this  ar- 
rangement made  by  Miss  Alice  Barber 
that  groups  of  friends  found  them- 
selves around  tables  in  the  center  of 
which  were  baskets  of  crimson  roses  and 
golden  daisies,  placed  by  the  artistic 
band  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Burr  Dyer. 

In  disappointment  over  the  absence 
of  President  King  our  committee  made 
loud  call  for  Professor  Hutchins,  whose 
presence  was  greeted  by  prolonged 
cheers,  and  whose  address  was  so  full 
of  inspiration  that  we  are  left  wonder- 
ing if  his  place  is  in  the  College  or  on 
the  alumni  field. 

Dr.  Bridgman  took  us  through  scenes 
in  his  African  field  and  set  us  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  rewards  in  character 
and  opportunity  of  a work  like  his. 

Mr.  Bohn  gave  us  the  good  word  from 
Oberlin,  read  a witty  poem  and  left  us 

List  of  Schools  Having 

Baker  University.  Department  of  Music, 

Baldwin,  Kansas. 

Louis  N.  Rowland,  ’07,  Head  Piano 
Teacher.  At  pointed,  1914. 

A distinct  school. 

125  students;  5 teachers. 

Benzonia  Academy,  Benzonia,  Michigan. 


with  the  near  feeling  of  a last  year’s 
graduate.  Encouraging  reports  were 
given  by  Secretary-Treasurer  Edward 
Clark. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Houser. 

Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Emma  Gillis, 
Mr.  Donald  King. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward 
Clark. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Iretta 
Hight  Retan. 

Enthusiastic  singing  of  Oberlin  songs 
closed  the  most  successful  annual  gath- 
ering of  recent  years. 

I RETT  A H.  Retan,  Sec’y. 

New  Yoiik  Branch  of  Pm  Alpha  Phi. 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  Phi  Al- 
pha Phi  Literary  Society  held  a most 
enthusiastic  meeting  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  15th.  The  President,  Mrs. 
Edith  Summerbell  Long,  ’07,  enter- 
tained Mrs.  Jean  McIntosh  St.aub,  ex- 
’06;  Mrs.  Lucy  Hopkins  Slack,  ’06;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Johnson  Boyers,  ’07;  Mrs.  Esther 
Robson  Bowen,  ’ll;  Clara  M.  Tousley, 
’ll;  Clarissa  Fairchild,  ’ll;  Maude 
White,  ’ll;  Dorothy  Robertson,  ’12; 
Helen  Morrison,  ’12;  Blossom  Wilcox, 
’13;  Hazel  Hartman,  ’13. 

An  extempore  society  program  was 
given  and  each  member  responded  to 
roll  call  by  telling  something  of  her 
present  occupation. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed, Mrs.  Staub  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Miss  Hartman  Secretary,  for 
the  ensuing  year.  A gift  was  voted  to 
further  the  vocational  work  bureau  in 
Oberlin.  Miss  Tousley  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  love  feast  in  June. 

Conservatory  Graduates 

Miss  Amy  L.  Foster,  ’15,  Director 
of  Music.  Appointed  for  1915-16. 

School  was  founded  by  Oberlin  peo- 
ple: five  students  of  last  year's  class 

are  now  students  in  Oberlin. 

The  work  in  music  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  college  preparatory  course. 

50  students. 
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Bossart  School  of  Music,  Owatonna, 
Minnesota. 

Archibald  S.  Bossart,  ’08,  Director 
of  piano  and  theory. 

Private  School. 

75  students;  3 teachers. 

Two  years  of  theory  required  for 
graduation. 

School  founded  by  Mr.  Bossart  in 

1914. 

California  Conservatory  of  Music,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Mary  H.  Brown,  ’97,  Teacher. 
Carleton  College,  Carleton  Conservatory, 
Northfield,  Minnesota. 

Martha  Robinson  Payne,  T4,  In- 
structor in  Public  School  Music 
and  Theory.  Appointed.  1914. 
Department  of  College  and  distinct 
school. 

100  students;  15  doing  full  work; 

4 teachers. 

Mus.B.  granted. 

Clarendon  College,  Clarendon,  Texas. 
Ralph  D.  Shure,  ’07,  Director  of  Mu- 
sic. Appointed,  1909. 

Department  of  the  College. 

Cleveland  Heights  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Catherine  F.  Burrt,  '14,  Supervisor 
of  Music. 

Hazel  Wiswall,  O.  C.  ’09,  is  Super- 
visor of  Drawing. 

Columbia  University,  Teachers’  College, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Calvin  B.  Cady,  '72,  Lecturer  in 
Music. 

Converse  College,  Conservatory,  Spar- 
tansburg,  South  Carolina. 

Charles  J.  Wing,  O.  C.  T2,  O.  C.  M. 
T4,  Professor  of  Piano  and  The- 
ory. Appointed,  1915. 

A distinct  school. 

Cornell  College,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Frank  H.  Shaw,  ’07,  Director  of 
Conservatory.  Appointed,  1915. 
Julia  Seiler  Shaw,  ’08,  Instructor, 
Violin.  Appointed.  1910. 

John  L.  Conrad,  ’12,  Voice.  1912-13; 

1915. 

Edgar  D.  Beach,  ’14,  Voice. 

Bertha  Hart,  '06.  Teacher  of  Piano. 


Appointed,  1916. 

Horace  A.  Miller,  ’04. 

Edna  Traxler,  ’14. 

Department  of  the  College  and  also 
a distinct  school. 

150  students;  8 teachers;  7 of  the 
teachers  are  Oberlin  graduates. 
Cortland  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cort- 
land, New  York. 

Manette  F.  Marsh,  ’97,  Instructor  of 
Vocal  Music.  Appointed,  1908. 

Distinct  School  of  Music. 

350  students;  9 teachers. 

Miss  Marsh  acts  as  Supervisor  of  Mu- 
sic in  the  public  schools  of  Cortland. 
Doane  College,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Crete,  Nebraska. 

Dorothy  Lindsay  Carlson,  ’08,  Head 
Piano  and  Theory  Department. 
Appointed,  Instructor,  1909,  Head, 
1912. 

Department  of  the  College  and  dis- 
tinct school. 

63  students;  3 teachers;  1 student 
assistant. 

A.  B.  Fairchild.  O.  C.  S.  ’87,  is  Treas- 
urer of  College. 

Drake  University,  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Edith  M.  Usry,  O.  C.  ’ll,  O.  C.  M.  ’12, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Piano.  Ap- 
pointed, 1915. 

“Institute  of  Fine  Arts”  is  a college 
of  the  University. 

528  students;  24  teachers  (including 
the  classes  in  all  arts). 

Ellsworth  School  of  Music,  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska. 

Artemas  E.  Bullock,  ’94,  Mus.B.  ’06, 
Director. 

Florence  E.  Wooley,  ’13,  Instructor 
of  Violin.  Appointed,  1915. 

Minnie  Adamson  Bullock,  former 
student  ’99-01,  ’02-03. 

A distinct  school  affiliated  with 
Ellsworth  College. 

223  students;  4 teachers. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Jennie  A.  Robinson,  former  student, 
'82-87,  Director  Department  of 
Music. 

Alice  M.  Grass.  ’97,  Teacher  Piano 
and  Organ.  Appointed,  1897. 
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Hazel  M.  Babcock,  ’13.  Instructor  in 
Piano  and  Violin.  Appointed,  1913. 

Myrtle  Otis,  '14,  instructor  in  Piano 
and  Harmony.  Appointed,  1915. 

Mary  E.  Chamberlain,  former  stu- 
dent, ’81-00,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Ella  F.  Cook,  ’87,  Instructor  in  Pi- 
ano and  Musical  History. 

Florence  E.  Gillette.  O.  C.  ’07-08,  In- 
structor in  Public  School  Music. 

A department  of  the  University.  The 
University  has  500  students,  53 
teachers.  The  entire  faculty  in 
music  are  from  Oberlin. 

Other  Oberlin  people  in  the  school  are: 
James  T.  Fairchild,  Treasurer;  Marga- 
ret Chapman,  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; Ida  Hayden.  Instructor  in  Latin; 
Julia  Mott,  Director  of  Kindergarten. 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs, 
North  Carolina. 

Erma  A.  Taylor,  T2,  Instructor  in 
Piano  and  Organ.  Appointed,  1915. 

Department  of  the  College. 

150  students  in  department;  7 teach- 
ers. 

Charles  G.  Vardell,  former  student, 
’83-86,  President  of  the  College. 

Grinnell  School  of  Music,  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, Grinnell,  Iowa. 

George  L.  Pierce,  ’03,  Director;  Pi'o- 
fessor  of  Music.  Appointed,  1907. 

Henry  W.  Matlack,  ’97,  Professor  of 
Theory  of  Music,  Instructor  in 
Organ,  and  College  Organist. 

Bertha  K.  Shutts,  ’04,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Piano.  Appointed,  1915. 

Alma  Fuller  Pierce,  former  student, 
’00-02,  ’03-04,  Instructor  in  Sing- 
ing. 

Both  a department  of  the  College 
and  a distinct  school. 

225  students;  11  teachers. 

Courses  lead  to  Mus.B.;  course  lead- 
ing to  diploma  soon  to  be  dropped; 
A.B.  with  Music  as  major  study. 
For. Mus.B.  four  years  of  Theory  and 
Composition,  first  and  second  practical 
studies,  and  48  semester  hours  (1% 
years)  of  college  work  are  required; 
one  recital  in  second  study  and  two  re- 
citals in  first  study  must  he  given. 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia. 


Robert  N.  Dett,  ’08,  Director  of  Mu- 
sic. 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Helen  M.  Hall,  T5,  Teacher  of  Pi- 
ano and  Organ.  Appointed,  1915. 

Department  of  the  College  with  sep- 
arate courses  for  music  students. 

4 teachers  in  department  of  Music. 
Howard  University  Conservatory,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia. 

Lulu  Vere  Childers,  ’96,  Director. 

Roy  Tibbs,  ’12,  Professor.  Appoint- 
ed, Instructor,  1912;  Professor, 
1915. 

Department  of  Howard  University. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Permelia  Allen,  ’05,  Instructor.  Ap- 
pointed, 1915. 

Department  of  the  University. 

C.  B.  Wilson,  O.  C.  ’06,  is  Principal 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Music. 

Edna  A.  Treat,  TO,  Instructor.  Ap- 
pointed, 1912. 

F.  D.  Johnson,  former  student,  ’91- 
94. 

A department  of  University  and 
also  a distinct  school. 

88  students  who  are  candidates  for 
Mus.B.  250  college  students  en- 
rolled for  music  studies. 

Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

Grace  C.  Thomson,  T4,  Teacher. 
Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  Illinois. 

William  F.  Bentley,  ’ 83,  Director 
and  Professor  of  Singing.  Ap- 
pointed. 1885. 

John  W.  Thompson,  ’90,  Director  of 
Organ  and  Theory  Departments. 
Appointed,  1890. 

Gail  Hamilton  Ridgway,  O.  C.  ’04, 
O.  C.  M.  ’07,  Professor  of  Violin 
and  History  of  Music.  Appoint- 
ed, 1914. 

Department  of  Knox  College;  College 
gives  credit  for  Theory  courses. 

Lewiston  State  Normal  School,  Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Jones,  ’09,  Head 
of  Piano  Department.  Appointed, 
1913. 
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Work  offered  in  connection  with  the 
training  course  for  teachers. 

Graduates  do  public  school  music 
work,  or  private  teaching. 

Miss  Jessie  Anderson,  O.  C.  ’10,  also 
on  the  faculty. 

Lincoln  College  of  the  Jas.  Milliken  Uni- 
versity, Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Benjamin  H.  Burrt,  Jr.,  ’15,  Director 
of  Piano  Department.  Appointed, 
1915. 

Department  of  Lincoln  College. 

Pres.  J.  H.  McMurray,  Mrs.  McMur- 
ray.  Miss  Eleanor  Patrick,  Miss  Jessie 
M.  Kelley  of  Oberlin  College,  are  in  the 
school. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

Mabel  L.  Leffler,  ’10,  Instructor  of 
Piano.  Appointed,  1912. 

Department  of  the  School. 

150  students;  3 teachers.  Three 
years’  credit  given  toward  the 
B.S.  degree.  No  graduates  in  mu- 
sic. 

Morningside  College,  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Elizabeth  E.  Newton  Mac  Collin,  '10, 
Voice. 

Paul  P.  Mac  Collin,  former  student. 

Harold  R.  Harvey,  ’12,  Violin,  and 
Instructor  in  Theory.  Appoint- 
ed, 1915. 

Department  of  Morningside  College, 
and  also  a distinct  school. 

300  students;'  10  teachers. 

University  of  Nebraska  School  of  Music, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Willard  Kimball,  ’73,  Director.  Ap- 
pointed, 1894. 

Howard  I.  Kilpatrick,  ’97,  Dean 
of  Vocal  Department.  Appointed, 
1900. 

Charles  F.  H.  Mills,  ’97,  Professor 
of  Singing.  Appointed,  1902. 

Lura  Schuler  Smith,  ’97,  Professor 
of  Piano.  Appointed,  1904. 

Lucy  Haywood,  ’94,  Instructor  of 
Piano.  Appointed,  1909. 

A distinct  school  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

065  students;  38  teachers. 

Courses  leading  to  Mus.B.  and  di- 
ploma. 


For  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  I wo  years  of 
theory,  five  years’  study  of  major  prac- 
tical subject,  two  years’  study  minor 
practical  subject,  and  an  English  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  the  courses  offered 
by  accredited  high  schools,  are  required. 

A graduate  course  of  two  years  is  of- 
fered for  those  who  wish  to  fit  them- 
selves for  professional  work. 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Mu- 
sic, Evanston,  Illinois. 

John  Doane,  O.  C.  ’09,  O.  C.  M.  ’10, 
Director  of  the  Organ  Department. 
Appointed,  1913. 

Harold  E.  Knapp,  former  studpnt, 
'85-88,  Professor  of  Violin. 

William  H.  Knapp,  former  student, 
’90-92,  Voice. 

Both  departments  of  the  University 
a distinct  school. 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Michigan. 

T.  Stanley  Skinner,  ’06,  Director 
and  Professor  of  Music.  Appoint- 
ed, 1913. 

Department  of  the  College.  Stu- 
dents merely  major  in  music  sub- 
jects. 

50  students;  5 teachers. 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

Isabel  E.  Denison,  ’15,  Teacher. 
Simpson  College,  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Indianola,  Iowa. 

Frank  E.  Barrows,  ’90,  Director  of 
Music.  Appointed,  1891. 

A department  of  the  College  and 
also  a distinct  school. 

250  students;  8 teachers. 

College  credit  given  for  Conserva- 
tory work. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

Ezra  B.  Geer,  ’74,  Director  of  Music. 
Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Missouri. 

Claude  C.  Pinney,  TO,  Acting  Di- 
rector. Appointed,  1913. 

Alfred  Meyer,  TO,  Director,  on  leave 
of  absence;  studying  at  Harvard 
University. 

Department  of  the  College. 

125  students;  5 teachers. 

Toledo  Conservatory  of  Music,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

B.  Bradford  Mills,  ’00,  Director. 

Private  School. 

600  students;  22  teachers. 
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Trinity  University,  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Waxahachie,  Texas. 

John  Bert  Graham,  '08,  Director  of 
Music.  Appointed,  1913. 

Department  of  the  University  and 
also  distinct  school. 

75  students;  4 teachers. 

Mus.B.  and  Teachers’  certificate  grant- 
ed. More  literary  work  required  for 
Mus.B.  than  at  Oberlin.  Twelve  semes- 
ter hours  of  music  credited  toward  the 
A.B.  degree  in  College. 

College  of  Wooster,  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Wooster,  Ohio. 

Neille  0.  Rowe,  ”05,  Director.  Ap- 
pointed, 1914. 

Daniel  D.  Parmalee,  ’13,  Violin,  Di- 
rector of  Orchestra. 

James  H.  Hall,  0.  C.  ’14,  O.  C.  M. 
T5,  Instructor  of  Piano  and  His- 
tory of  Music.  Appointed.  1915. 

Both  a department  of  Wooster  Col- 


lege and  a distinct  School. 

150  students;  6 teachers.  Most  of 
the  students  drawn  from  the  Col- 
lege. 

Graduates  enter  Oberlin  Conservatory 
as  seniors. 

Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  In- 
diana. 

Joyce  H.  Hetley,  ’ll,  Professor  of 
Piano  and  Theory  of  Music.  Ap- 
pointed, 1914. 

Department  of  the  University. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wy- 
oming. 

Annie  W.  Rowland,  ’ll.  Instructor 
of  Piano  and  Theory.  Appointed, 
1912. 

Department  of  the  College. 

4 teachers  on  music  faculty. 

Credit  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  for  practical  music  as  well  as  for 
theory. 


Oreri.in  Graduates  at  Corneli,  Uni- 
versity. 

S.  P.  Orth,  ’9fi,  Professor  in  Political 
Science. 

L.  H.  MacDaniels,  ’12,  Instructor  in 
Botany. 

O.  F.  Curtis,  ’ll.  Instructor  in  Plant 
Physiology. 

P.  T.  Weeks,  '13,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

W.  N.  Hess,  ’13,  Assistant  in  Ento- 
mology. 

F.  P.  Metcalf,  ’13.  Assistant  in  Botany. 

E.  R.  Smith,  ’12,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

H.  D.  Phillips,  ’10,  Instructor  in  Ru- 
ral Economy. 

Miss  Ruth  Pearson,  ’10,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Secretary. 

Miss  M.  F.  Hubbard,  '07,  Assistant  Li- 
brarian and  graduate  student. 

W.  G.  Mallory,  '05,  Instructor  in 
Physics. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Weeks  Curtis,  T3,  Homo 
Economics. 

Orem, in  Graduates  at  Perkiomen 
Seminary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  ’89,  ’86, 
are  closing  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
work  at  Perkiomen  Seminary,  Penns- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kriebel  is 
principal.  The  following  Oberlin  Alumni 
are  connected  with  Perkiomen  Semi- 
nary: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schultz  Stover,  1911. 
wife  of  James  D.  Stover,  Vice-Principal. 

Mrs.  Sue  Schultz  Gottshall.  1911, 
teacher  of  French  and  Latin. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Miller  Kriebel,  1896. 

Miss  Frieda  Kriebel,  1915,  Librarian 
of  the  new  Carnegie  Library. 

Marvin  G.  Schultz.  1911,  teacher  of 
French  and  German. 
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Alumni  Personals 


1873  0.  C.  M. 

The  University  School  of  Music,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  of  which  Willard  Kim- 
ball is  director,  issues  a bulletin  of  a 
summer  school  course  of  five  weeks. 

1897  O.  C.  M. 

Musical  America,  January,  1915,  con- 
tains an  article  describing  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Lura  Schuler  Smith,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  University  School, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  the  last  eleven 
years.  Since  graduation  in  piano  and 
violin  she  has  spent  four  years  in  Ber- 
lin with  Stepanoff,  Melville-Liszniewska, 
Jedliczka.  In  America  she  spent  four 
summers  with  Regina  Watson  and  stud- 
ied the  last  summer  with  Rudolph  Ganz. 

During  Mrs.  Smith’s  connection  with 
the  school  she  has  graduated  thirty-five 
pianists,  and  has  prepared  twenty-four 
for  graduating  or  postgraduate  recitals. 
She  has  inspired  many  of  her  pupils  to 
do  advanced  work  abroad. 

1899  O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Jones  is  an  in- 
structor at  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Lewiston,  Idaho.  Miss  Jones’  residence 
address  is  36  Midland  Avenue. 

1900  O.  C.  M. 

Mr.  Bradford  Mills  established  the  To- 
ledo Conservatory  of  Music,  a private 
school,  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1900.  It  has 
had  a remarkable  growth.  There  are 
some  22  teachers,  and  about  500  stu- 
dents. About  $65,000  covers  the  capi- 
talization of  the  school,  including  the 
building  and  equipment. 

Mrs.  Grace  Gridley  Wilm  is  a teacher 
of  music  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

1903  O.  C.  M. 

Mr.  John  C.  Methe  teaches  music  in 
Elyria,  Ohio.  His  address  is  109  Chest- 
nut Street. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Sheffield  Barnes  is  a res- 
ident of  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Her  address 
is  2658  Oahu  Avenue. 

1904  O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Bertha  K.  Shutts  is  an  instructor 
in  music  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Miss 
Shutts  often  appears  on  musical  pro- 
grams. 


Mr.  Jesse  G.  Tyler  is  a teacher  of  mu- 
sic in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s address  is  2323  Lydia  Avenue. 

1905  O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Means  is  an  instructor 
in  music  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Miss  Means’  address  is  535  State 
Street,  Madison. 

1906  O.  C.  M. 

Mrs.  Florence  Wiley  Meriam  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  who  spent  the  winter  at 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  has  received 
great  benefit  from  the  change  of  climate. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Hart  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  school  is  in  the 
Auditorium  Building.  Miss  Hart’s  ad- 
dress is  4822  Dorchester  Avenue. 

Mr.  Jarvis  A.  Strong,  of  Oberlin,  left 
the  week  of  March  27  for  New  York 
City,  where  he  will  study  for  the  next 
three  months  with  Rudolph  Ganz.  Mr. 
Strong  studied  with  the  noted  New 
York  artist  for  some  time  last  fall  and 
will  now  continue  his  work. 

1908  O.  C.  M. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Bossart  established 
the  Bossart  School  of  Music  about  two 
years  ago,  at  Owatonna,  Minnesota. 
Mrs.  Bossart,  a pupil  for  three  years 
of  George  Sweet  in  New  York,  has 
charge  of  the  voice  work.  Mrs.  Grace 
McKinstry  has  charge  of  the  art  de- 
partment, and  Mr.  Bossart  teaches  pi- 
ano and  theoretical  subjects.  The  piano 
pupils  outnumber  the  others.  The  school 
already  numbers  75  and  is  making  prog- 
ress; a violin  department  will  be  added 
soon. 

In  Musical  America,  March  16,  Percy 
Grainger  makes  the  following  comment 
on  R.  Nathaniel  Dett: 

“As  an  Australian,  I am  naturally  par- 
ticularly interested  to  hear  the  works  of 
Canadian  composers.  Of  course,  Clarence 
Lucas  is  famous  throughout  the  whole 
English-speaking  musical  world.  But 
perhaps  you  do  not  all  know  that  R. 
Nathaniel  Dett  is  also  a Canadian.  He 
is  head  of  the  music  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Virginia,  and  is  doing  magnificent 
work." 
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1909-1910  O.  C.  M. 

John  Doane,  director  of  the  organ  de- 
partment at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  is  in  demand  for  con- 
cert work.  Last  season  Mr.  Doane 
played  forty-nine  engagements  outside 
the  regular  work.  He  also  maintains  a 
private  studio  in  Chicago  for  accom- 
panying and  teaching. 

1910  O.  C.  M. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Ruth  and  Mrs.  Alice  Pow- 
ers Ruth  have  moved  to  their  new  home 
at  115  Sixteenth  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Ruth  is  actively  engaged  in 
musical  circles  in  Columbus.  She  has 
charge  of  the  chorus  and  is  soloist  at 
the  Indianola  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
city,  which  is  just  completing  a $75,000 
new  edifice. 

1911  O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Rowland  is  instructor 
in  piano  and  theory  in  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  Miss  Rowland  has  prac- 
tically built  up  the  theory  department 
in  the  four  years  that  she  has  been 
there. 

Miss  Joyce  Hetley,  professor  of  piano 
and  theory  in  Vincennes  University, 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  has  recently  given 
two  illustrated  lectures — one  before  the 


Fortnightly  Club  on  “Music  and  the  Lis- 
tener," and  one  on  "Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Music”  before  the  student  body. 

1912-1914  O.  C.  M. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Wing  is  professor  of 
Piano  and  Theory  in  Converse  College 
at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  Con- 
verse College  is  one  of  the  five  Class 
“A”  women’s  colleges  belonging  to  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges,  the 
other  four  being  Goucher,  Toulaine  Uni- 
versity, Randolph-Macon,  and  Brenau. 


Former  Students. 

Mr.  Ben  Henry  Smith  has  held  the  po- 
sition of  bass  soloist  for  three  years  at 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Sum- 
mit, New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  goes,  May 
1st,  to  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  as  soloist 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Dwight  C.  Rice,  who  for  a number 
of  years  was  a member  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Faculty  of  Oberlin,  resides  at  North 
Angeles,  California.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Rice  was  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  at  Pomona  College,  Po- 
mona, California,  and  later  at  Occidental 
College,  but  now  he  is  teaching  private- 
ly, using  his  own  home  for  a studio. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  "The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


DEPAR  TMENTS 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  Theological  Seminary 
The  Academy 


The  next  college  year  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  13,  1916.  The  Col- 
lege Offices  are  open  for  Ihe  registration  of  students  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  No 
student  should  come  to  Oherlin  for  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  without  previous  acceptance  of  high  school  credentials. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1916  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  16;  correspondence 
of  prospective  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Professor  S.  F.  Mac- 
Lennan. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  numbers  one  thousand  students.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 

The  Academy  Department  will  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  gf  MUSIC 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  In  all  Its  branches. 

Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


WARNER  HALL 

The  next  Conservatory  year  will  begin  September  13,  1916 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON  - - OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Summer  Session,  1916 

June  16-August  5 

Collegiate  courses  offered  in  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  Greek  Literature,  History  (Ancient,  Modem 
European,  American),  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology,  Zoology. 

Special  arrangements  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 

For  fuller  information  and  for  catalogue  write  to 

S.  F.  /VacLENNAIN,  Director 


181  Forest  Street 


The  Alumni  Pin 

For 

Graduates  of  Oberlin  College 

Heavy  Solid  Gold,  with  Patent  Catch,  $4.50 
Fob  attachment  extra,  if  desired,  50c 


The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key 

All  keys  must  be  of  a certain  design 
There  are  three  sizes 
Send  for  illustrations  and  prices  of  all 


Headquarters  for 
COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
of  all  Kinds 


“If  its  new,  we  have  it” 


Quality  the  Best  Prices  the  Lowest 


HERRICK  & SHREFFLER 

7 West  College  Street 


An  Authoritative  Endorsement 


It  has  long  been  a source  of  some  pride  with 
us  that  more  than  one  hundred  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  are  in  use  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  new; 
some  of  them  have  been  in  use  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

Undoubtedly,  every  graduate  of  the  Conserv- 
atory has  received  instruction,  and  has  prac- 
ticed, on  an 

A.  B.  CHASE  PIANO 

As  a school  of  music,  the  Conservatory  ranks 
among  the  first.  Its  equipment  must  be  of  the 
highest  grade. 

That  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  has  been  such  an 
important  part  of  this  equipment  through  so 
many  years,  is  an  unqualified  endorsement  of 
its  supreme  excellence. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  these  instruments? 
They  can  be  had  direct  from  the  factory,  or 
from  the  most  convenient  local  dealer. 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  LatestWorkof  Henry  Churchill  King 

PRESIDENT  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


RELIGION  AS  LIFE  - Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00 net;  by  mail.  $1.08 

‘An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  on  a vital  subject  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

Other  Books  by  Henry  Churchill  King 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

"A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  age." — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

"A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $l.$k 

"A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

"Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds." — Living  Chvrch. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

“It  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read." — Christian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

"A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation." — Congregationalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth , J2mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail , $1.60 

"A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor'" — Christian  Herald. 


Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education.  Cloth , 12mo , $1.50  net ; by  mail , $1.61 


“To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value." 

— The  Ou  tlook. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  NATION 

Do  you  like  a good  book  review?  Those  in 

THE  IN/\TIOIN 

are  a delight  to  read.  It  is  like  having  a chat  with  an  engaging  scholar,  during 
which  you  learn  what  the  book  is  about  and  whether  it  is  to  your  taste. 

$4.00  a year.  Send  us  $1.00  for  four  months’  experimental  subscription. 

Address  THE  NATION 

20  Vesey  street,  . . . NEW  YORK 


The 

May 

Festival 


Oberlin  Musical  Ur)ion,  The  Chicago 
Orchestra,  ar)d  Four  Vocalists 

May  15’  Sl^n? 

1 Wolf -Ferrari’ s The  New  Life 

May  16 — Orchestra  Concert 

— Verdi’s  Requiem 

Prices  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25 

Address  H.  L.  LUTZ, 

2S4  Forest  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


GOODRICH  HOUSE 

Accredited  by  State  Boards  of  Education  of  Ohio  and  many  other  States.  Offers 
a two-year  course  in  Kindergartening,  with  special  work  in  Primary  Methods. 

Observation  of  Montessori  School  taught  by  graduate  of  Dr.  Montesorri’s  school, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Meets  the  need  of  a means  of  earning  a livelihood  by  an  attractive  professional 
course  which  has  much  cultural  value. 

Advantages  of  a college  town.  Expenses  low. 

For  catalogue,  address  the  Secretary, 

MISS  BOSE  M.  DEAN,  Goodrich  House,  125  Elm  Street. 


We  are  Especially  Equipped  to  Economically  Handle 


High-Class 

Commercial  and  Social  Stationery 


'TM  fcL 


POSOOT 


34  East  College  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


If  you  want  good  work 
Let  the  Print  Shop  do  it 


The  SOUTHWESTERN  SYSTEM 

OFFERS 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

Plan  your  trips  our  way 

Call  on  Fred  Maddock,  Agent,  for  full  information 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield 1 Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Represent  the  best  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  re- 
sponsive in  action,  artistic  in  design,  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  un- 
hesitatingly guarantee  them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the 
piano  and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will 
revel  in  the  opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  in- 
strument that  lasts  a lifetime  and  passes  on  to  the  second  genera- 
tion unimpaired. 

The  Starr  Piano  Company 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

F^ichiDOQd,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


Charles  /ll\  Stteff 

paunfi 

The  Pinnacle 
of  Unexcelled  Excellence 

Established  1842 

H A L T 1 /Y\  ORE,  /V\  D. 


BanK  with  Us  by  Mail 


Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Depart- 
ment, banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and 
individuals  may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with 
absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources 

$4,000,000  $34,000,000 

IGuardian 

Savings— >Trust  Co. 

G ua rd i a n B1  dg  - CLEVELAND  - 322  Euclid  Ave. 


“Buckeye  Gray” 
Sandstone 


IS  QUARRIED  AT  SOUTH  AMHERST.  OHIO. 
ONLY  SIX  MILES  FROM  OBERLIN. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT  THIS  FAMOUS 
QUARRY  AND  SEE  THE  STONE  NOW  BEING 
PRODUCED  FOR  THE  NEW  ART  MUSEUM. 

The  Ohio  Quarries  Company 

Citizens  Building 
CLEVELAND  - - OHIO 


